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430 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

THE "ARTISAN POET" OF WALES 

Sib: 

You may remember my article in your journal, An Artisan Poet, in Feb- 
ruary last. I have just heard from Mr. Menai Williams to the effect that a 
new edition of his book of poetry, Through the Upward Shaft, is being pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, London, England; also, that another 
volume by the same author will probably be published in the autumn. 

I write this to you because I have received so many inquiries, both directly 
and through you, as to the publishers and sellers of Through the Upward 
Shaft. I think it would benefit lovers of literature generally if you could 
insert a note — or even this letter — to this effect in your valuable and in- 
fluential Review. 

Dewi J. Williams. 

Bulawayo, South Africa. 

IN DEFENSE OF THE GARBAGE CAN 
Sib: 

I do not wish the title to be taken in too literal a sense, since it is written 
in the form of a rebuttal to the argument put forth in The Nobth Ameri- 
can Review by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. While her article started as a 
contemnation upon the lowly yet altogether too highly visible garbage can 
she later metamorphized this into the symbol of a national artistic inertia 
and slovenliness. I am not one of those individuals she refers to "who wears 
his patriotism upon his sleeve", nor do I consider it a crime to criticize one's 
own country; providing the criticism is just in its relation to the country as 
a whole. But her criticism and the examples she sets forth only apply in a 
sense to a remote part of a heterogeneous mass. 

She takes New York as a model for her picture to represent the national 
shortcomings and with a broad, full brush, sweeps on the pigments in heavy 
masses obscuring the higher lights and sub tiles. She regrets that Americans 
are so slovenly and that Art is lacking in the mad effort to obtain monetary 
independence and power, and then goes on to say that "American (art) stu- 
dents are almost as countless as the sands on the shore, and scholarships 
almost many enough to go the rounds". Surely this would seem an incon- 
gruity. While thousands may aspire to painting, sculpture, literature and 
music, it is only a very small minority who will ever be recognized. For 
the fruits of genius are not given to every man, and it is only the works of 
genius which withstand the erosion of the ages. 

The "stately old towns of France or Spain or Italy" are doubtless more 
quaint and picturesque than towns in America — but it is mostly due to their 
backgrounds and traditions that they appeal to our romantic spirit. In 
point of cleanliness and sanitation they do not compare with New Worid 
methods. 

The final and transcendent contradiction is her statement that we should 



